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The Dendur Temple in New York: 
The Gallus Connection 

R. J. SCHORK 


It’s a safe bet that few of the thousands of visi- 
tors to the Egyptian temple in the glass wing of New York’s 
Metropolitan Museum realize that this monument was origi¬ 
nally built at the outer frontier of his domain by order of the 
first Roman Emperor, Augustus Caesar. The sandstone gate¬ 
way and central shrine were erected sometime between 20 
and 10 bc on the west bank of the Nile at Dendur, about fifty 
miles south of the river’s first cataract at Aswan. Carved into 
the temple’s outer and inner walls are images of the guardian 
gods of Upper Egypt and Lower Nubia. Special honor is also 
given to a pair of deified local princes, who drowned in the 
river, Pedesi (“Given by Isis”) and Pihor (“Belonging to Ho- 
rus”). Their father is Kuper; his name appears in the inscrip¬ 
tions, but he is not depicted in the wall-carvings. Numerous 
traditional scenes on the stone panels also feature the new 
Roman patron-ruler, Augustus, offering gifts to the gods and 
goddesses of the area and commemorating the sanctified 
youths to whom the temple is dedicated . 1 

In the eyes of a casual observer, everything about the shrine 
appears to be purely and authentically Egyptian: the bare¬ 
chested Emperor wears a typical linen kilt; on his head are 
various ceremonial crowns worn by Pharaohs for over two 
and a half millennia; sharp hieroglyphs (not rows of Latin or 
Greek) spell out the inscriptions. But appearances can be, if 
not totally deceiving, at least dynastically misleading. After 
Augustus defeated Cleopatra and Mark Antony in 30 bc, the 
Two Lands lost its independence; a Roman fleet sailed off 
Alexandria and legions patrolled the rich province along the 
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Nile as far south as the satellite-territory of Lower Nubia. 
New York’s transplanted temple of Dendur is one of the ear¬ 
liest relics of the new Augustan order in Egypt. Following a 
brief explanation of how this ancient monument wound up 
in Manhattan, my essay reviews a complex skein of evidence, 
esoteric to the extreme, that places the temple at the pivot- 
point of a minor but significant episode of early Roman im¬ 
perial history. The exploration involves artifacts from 
collections now located on three continents, and library- 
archaeology digs into sources from half a dozen languages. 

Today, none of the temples that Augustus ordered built 
along the Nile in Lower Nubia survives on its original site. 
When floodwaters backed up behind the new High Dam in 
the late 1960s and early ’70s, it became necessary to save all 
these monuments from the rapid expansion of Lake Nasser. 
The most spectacular of the rescue operations was the multi¬ 
national cooperation required to reposition Rameses II’s 
colossal twin temples at Abu Simbel up from riverside into 
the front of an artificial hill, a dome of metal girders faced 
with locally-quarried stone, high above the water’s old 
course. A number of other monuments have also been 
moved to inland plateaus or safe locations downstream. 

In gratitude for the overseas financial aid and engineering 
know-how that supported the entire salvage project, Egypt¬ 
ian authorities permitted several smaller temples to be dis¬ 
mantled and transported far from the banks of the Nile 
between the first and second cataracts. A resurrected gateway 
from Kalabsha now stands in Berlin; Madrid is the adoptive 
home of a shrine to Amun and Isis. The removal of the tem¬ 
ple of Dendur from the Nubian Desert and its re-assembly, 
under steel and glass in New York, required intense planning 
and precise documentation. The entire process took fifteen 
years. In 1963, the sandstone blocks were dismantled in situ , 
each recorded, photographed, and incised with an identifica¬ 
tion number; several years later, at Elephantine Island across 
from Aswan, the individual blocks were packaged in 642 
wooden crates; after transshipment down the Nile to the 
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Mediterranean, the 8oo-ton cargo was loaded aboard the 
Concordia Star , which docked at Brooklyn in August 1968; 
then, for another six years while work on the new Sackler 
Wing dragged past deadlines, the stones sat under an inflated 
storage “bubble” in the Museum’s parking lot; finally, the 
meticulous, course-by-course recreation of the gateway and 
shrine was completed for the official dedication of the stun¬ 
ningly contemporary complex in 1978. 2 

Cyril Aldred’s clearly written and beautifully illustrated 
The Temple of Dendur appeared as the central piece in the 
Summer 1978 issue of the Museum’s Bulletin to commemo¬ 
rate the grand opening of the gallery. For professional Egyp¬ 
tologists—and perhaps, for a few savvy subscribers—the 
greatest surprise, it seems, in these sixty pages is the ex¬ 
panded identification of Kuper, the father of the two sancti¬ 
fied princelings. Aldred is usually cited as the first scholar to 
claim that Kuper (whose name frequently appears beside 
those of Petesi and Pihor in the temple hieroglyphs) had al¬ 
ready made a brief but significant appearance in the scanty 
records of the initial impact of the Romans on Egypt. That 
is, in 28 bc the first imperial governor-general of Egypt, Cor¬ 
nelius Gallus, recorded the appointment of a local Nubian 
chieftain as overseer of the Triakontaschoinos , a zone ex¬ 
tending about ninety miles south of Aswan from the first to 
the second cataract. (I discuss this episode in Roman-Egypt- 
ian-Nubian relations and its trilingual documentation in 
greater detail later in the next few paragraphs.) In the text of 
the stone plaque on which Gallus announced his decision to 
appoint a puppet-official, no name is cited. In the text of the 
commemorative issue of the Bulletin , Aldred includes no 
footnotes or references to support his assertion that the pa¬ 
ternal Kuper was in fact that official, and so had Roman 
connections of explosive potential. On the other hand, Al¬ 
dred was an experienced and respected scholar (long-time 
Keeper of Art and Archaeology at the Royal Scottish Mu¬ 
seum and author of multiple books), who kept up with pub¬ 
lications in the burgeoning field of scientific Egyptology. It is 
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highly unlikely that his identification of Kuper—however 
unique—would lack critical foundation. 

Gaius Cornelius Gallus was a distinguished poet-general. 
Vergil dedicates his final eclogue to his literary comrade and 
calls on the patrons of elegiac verse to grieve with him over 
the love-agonies for an errant mistress that are crushing the 
poet .3 In the land campaign after the naval victory at Ac- 
tium, Gallus commanded the western wing of the Roman 
forces in the final pincer-assault on Cleopatra’s capital. 
Then, following the conquest of the Two Lands in 30 bc, 
Augustus recognized his service and loyalty by placing him 
in charge of the new province as “first Prefect of Alexandria 
and Egypt.” When a number of districts in Upper Egypt re¬ 
belled against choking taxes, Gallus himself led a contingent 
of legionary troops upriver in lightning retaliation. A large 
stela of tough, rust-red granite summarizes the results of this 
campaign: “within fifteen days, in two encounters, five cities 
were laid low.” The military phase of the expedition now 
completed, a diplomatic pact was sealed at the sacred island 
of Philae, the southern edge of the traditional Pharaonic 
realm: “a parlay with delegates from the King of Ethiopia 
was held, and the King accepted as a trustworthy client.” 
The final element in the cascade of ablative absolutes in 
which Gallus recorded his achievement was “the appoint¬ 
ment of a local chief [tyranno] over the Thirty-Schoeni zone 
of Ethiopian territory. ” 

These details have been known since the very end of the 
nineteenth century when the large stela (dated in Egyptian 
style to April 16, 29 bc) was uncovered by German archae¬ 
ologists at Philae, just below Aswan .4 The texts on the stone 
are written in three different languages and three different 
scripts, Egyptian hieroglyphs, the Latin and Greek alpha¬ 
bets. The clauses that I have placed within quotation marks 
in the previous paragraph are direct translations from what 
must have been the stela’s official text in Latin, the com¬ 
mand-language of the triumphant general. At no point in 
this version or in the parallel Greek text or in the tradition- 
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ally formulaic Egyptian paraphrase, is a name (or a local- 
language title) assigned to the indigenous chieftain whom 
Gallus selected to oversee Lower Nubia, an area that fell, at 
least nominally, under the sovereignty of the King of Meroe 
(called “Ethiopia” by the Romans). Yet, in his discussion of 
the Dendur Temple in the Metropolitan Museum’s Bulletin , 
Aldred makes an explicit identification: “Before departing 
from [the area around the first cataract], Gallus, it seems, 
appointed Kuper, one of their chiefs, to rule over Nubia as 
the nominee of Rome.”5 I interpret Aldred’s careful “it 
seems,” not as a screen to mask a wild, offhand supposition, 
but as a discreet signal to his readers (and the professional 
Egyptologists and classicists reading over their shoulders) 
that he has in fact spotted, somewhere in the published 
scholarship, a citation that justifies that hitherto unrecog¬ 
nized link, the Gallus-connection. 

To set the stage for the final phase of my search for the 
furtive textual nexus it is necessary to summarize Roman 
military operations in Egypt, Nubia-Meroe, and the Red Sea 
area in the 20s bc. Not all of the details of these events are 
fixed in chronological stone, but the outline distinguishes 
the significant stages of the campaigns. 

• At the conclusion of Gallus’s blitzkrieg (probably mid-29 
bc) against the tax-revolt in the Thebaid, he established a 
diplomatic-military working relationship in the territory of 
Lower Nubia and with the Kingdom of Meroe, as recorded 
on the Philae stela. 

• A number of Roman troops from Egypt were deployed 
across the Red Sea in an ill-fated expedition into Arabia led 
by Aelius Gallus, the second Prefect (26-25 bc), as reported 
by several historians and noted by Horace, Odes 1.29. 

• While Roman attention was focused on the Arabian in¬ 
vasion, Meroitic raiders launched a series of attacks against 
the imperial garrisons and market-towns in the Aswan area; 
they carried off many prisoners and much booty (25 bc). 

• Under the new Prefect, Gaius Petronius, the Romans re¬ 
taliated in force, penetrated deeply into enemy territory, and 
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sacked the capital of Meroe just north of the fourth cataract; 
again, many captives, military and civilian, were transported 
down river into the province to be sold as slaves (late 
25-early 24 bc). 

• Meroitic attempts to capture the border-outpost at 
Primis/Qasr Ibrim were repulsed by Roman cohorts; security 
at the southern edge of the area of imperial control was con¬ 
spicuously tightened (23-22 bc). 

• Finally, delegates from the Meroitic kingdom signed a 
non-aggression treaty with Augustus on the Mediterranean 
island of Samos; the lower limit of the provincial frontier 
was set a bit farther north at Hierasykaminos/Maharraqa 
(Winter 21/20 bc). 

Various aspects of these encounters between imperial 
troops and marauders from the desert realm along the upper 
Nile were reported—not without gaps, contradictions, and 
ambiguities—by several ancient historians, primarily Strabo, 
Geography 17; but the most startling documentary and ar¬ 
chaeological witnesses to the conflict and their aftermaths 
come from hostile, Meroitic sources. In 1910 the British ar¬ 
chaeologist, John Garstang, made several sensational discov¬ 
eries at the royal capital of Meroe: a larger-than-life-size 
portrait head of Augustus and temple murals depicting 
bound prisoners of war, one of whom appears to be Roman. 

Presumably the bronze head, with inset eyes of glass and 
stone, was sawn off the torso of an imperial cult-statue in a 
provincial outpost ransacked by the barbarians during their 
plunder-raids into Lower Nubia and across the first cataract 
in 25 bc . 6 Garstang reported that this trophy had been de¬ 
liberately—sacrilegiously—buried beneath the doorstep of 
the entrance of the Meroitic victory-shrine. Art historians 
identify the hair-style and pose as a type authorized in 27 bc 
immediately after Augustus inaugurated the Principate and 
accepted the honorific title by which he is best known. This 
impressive piece of booty from Meroe is, therefore, an early 
witness to Augustus’s use of art as official propaganda, as 
well as proof of how swiftly that effort penetrated to the 
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edges of the Empire. The truncated head was then an obvi¬ 
ous and obviously scorned prize of war; the darkly patinated 
portrait is now one of the most popular exhibits in London’s 
British Museum. 

The brightly colored murals (which included a captive le¬ 
gionary) were located on the stucco inner walls of the one- 
room temple. Garstang, a thoroughly professional 
archaeologist, was determined to protect these unique scenes 
by constructing a metal roof over the ruins and installing a 
wooden door at the site. He badgered the highest rank of 
colonial pashas for assistance: Liverpool University Museum 
archives preserve a photograph of Kitchener and Wingate 
standing with Garstang in front of the main mural. Today, 
however, nothing remains of the original temple or its paint¬ 
ings; about a decade after their discovery, a flash storm de¬ 
molished the protective shelter and within minutes the 
temple’s interior wall paintings were damaged beyond re¬ 
covery. The most detailed record of the scenes was a series of 
water-colors painted by the team’s artist-photographer, 
Horst Schliephack. For years these remained, unpublished, 
in Liverpool; then they disappeared. But by a stroke of 
archival luck—and a long postponed review of curatorial 
files—the sketches were found in Boston. In 1948 Garstang 
had sent Schliephack’s water-colors across the Atlantic to an 
Egyptologist-Sudanologist colleague, Dows Dunham, for use 
in his research on the royal cemeteries at Kush. Squirreled 
away in an office deeply sheltered by the granite facade of 
the Hub’s Museum of Fine Arts the packet from Liverpool 
lay, misplaced or forgotten, until it was re-discovered in 
1978. The illustrations eventually were reproduced in an ar¬ 
ticle by Peter L. Shinnie and R. J. Bradley .7 

Complementing the looted bronze head and the bound- 
prisoner mural is my third exhibit, a stela recovered during 
the 1913/14 exploration season by Garstang’s team from a 
temple at the village of Hamdab near the Meroitic capital. 
On the surface there appears to be nothing remotely Roman 
on or about this mammoth (8.5 x 3 feet) stone: the heavily 
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damaged initial scene preserves the legs of six standing fig¬ 
ures (from left to right, prince-queen-god, goddess-queen- 
prince); below these divine and royal patrons lies a narrow 
course of eleven hog-tied captives, then 42 lines of text in the 
Meroitic script. The stela was thoroughly examined at the 
British Museum by Francis Ll. Griffith, a participant in 
Garstang’s original archaeological expedition. His published 
report is essential to my essay. 

Before a review of Griffith’s findings, a few points about 
the Meroitic script. Although the phonetic values of its two 
dozen characters (in both hieroglyphic and cursive forms) 
are known from Egyptian parallels/models, the system of 
communication “frozen” in these signs remains one of the 
world’s few undeciphered ancient languages. Scholars can 
spell out a Meroitic text, but its grammar, syntax, and vo¬ 
cabulary (except for loan-words, proper names, and reason¬ 
able deductions for royal titles) are a mystery. Compounding 
this primary philological obstacle is the physical condition 
of the stela. The native gritstone into which the royal mes¬ 
sage was carved is peppered with cavities, crystal patches, 
and mineral obtrusions; the royal engraver was unskilled 
and sloppy; two millennia of exposure to the Sudanese sun 
and wind have abraded the surface. 

All the same, Griffith (and his colleague Archibald H. 
Sayce) were able to make some sense of the artifact-docu¬ 
ment. The stela is, he proposed, a self-congratulatory ac¬ 
count of three military campaigns led by the Meroitic Prince 
Regent Akinizaz and the Candace-Queen Amanirenas (I use 
Griffith’s spelling of names and places). Near the beginning 
of the record is a list of enemy casualties and/or prisoners 
(male and female) in actions against the forces of the 
Armeyes (or Arheyes): the foe lost 32 men and 135 women. 
In the midst of this catalog is what seems to a proper name, 
Qeper. Griffith follows his partial transliteration of this por¬ 
tion of the Meroitic text with two comments that deserve ex¬ 
tensive quotation: 
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“Qeper. At Dendur the temple built under Augustus is dedicated to 
two heroes Pihor and Petesi, sons of .... The is not 

very likely to be consonantal, so that the Meroitic Qeper would 
fairly represent [the Egyptian hieroglyphic] a <©□«=> . 

[T]he first of the campaigns of Amanirenas the Candace and 
Akinizaz the prince was against the Romans. In it a fair number of 
prisoners was taken, including Qeper, a native non-Egyptian leader 
in Lower Nubia who presumably supported the Roman cause and 
had perhaps been established a petty king of the Triacontaschoenus 
by Cornelius Gallus in 29 bc . 8 

Griffith concludes with a few other conjectures that were 
obviously triggered by his chain-identifications of Qeper (at 
Hamdab) with Kuper (at Dendur) and Gallus’s tyrannus (at 
Philae). He ventures that the two deified Nubian youths in 
the temple carvings were “doubtless drowned in the course 
of the military operations,” and states that the somewhat in¬ 
distinct far-left figure in the incised row of hog-tied prison¬ 
ers on the victory-stela “would be” Qeper. The experienced 
scholar’s use of “presumably,” “perhaps,” “doubtless” and 
the subjunctive mood signals a ration of caution at the mar¬ 
gins of his commentary.? 

There can be no doubt that Griffith, not Aldred, was the 
first Egyptologist to link the carvings on the Dendur temple 
with Gallus’s Nubian policy. Even granting that the feature 
presentation in a dedication-issue of a museum bulletin is 
not the place for detailed scholarly attribution, Aldred’s off¬ 
hand “it seems” passes over a huge research-debt. 10 The is¬ 
sue of the priority of the alleged Gallus-connection is settled; 
the focus of the remainder of my essay is on the plausibility 
of that conjecture. Can the assertions made by Griffith in his 
1917 article on the Hamdab stela stand as valid though au¬ 
dacious extrapolations from the evidence, or are they exam¬ 
ples of groundless wishful thinking? Sometimes the 
difference between the two positions is tissue-paper thin. 

Throughout the pharaonic era as well as during Ptolemaic 
times, the king of Egypt was also its chief priest, presiding at 
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important festivals and usually regarded a god-on-earth. 
When the Romans established their province on the Nile, 
both the occupying power and the native population had to 
come to grips with a new slant on the mundane—as well as 
the otherworldly—obligations and the public manifestations 
of this dual royal role. Along the corridors of imperial 
power, however, Caesaro-Pharaonism did not prove to be 
much of a challenge for Augustus. 

The primary evidence for the policy adopted by the Em¬ 
peror comes from the monuments raised during his reign in 
Upper Egypt and Lower Nubia. The purpose of these struc¬ 
tures was both political and religious: on their walls Augus¬ 
tus appears in typically pharaonic poses, usually honoring 
the local gods. Across the Mediterranean at Rome, Augustus 
periodically forbade worship of Isis, the most popular 
Egyptian goddess, and demolished her shrines inside the 
capital city; along the Nile, he built or refurbished temples 
dedicated to her and other regional divinities. Nilotic images 
of the Emperor show him outfitted in the traditional royal 
garb of the Pharaohs, usually a linen kilt and one of the 
royal head covers; on a wall at Philae, for example, he wears 
an elaborate bemhem crown, while grasping the hair and 
smiting a passel of barbarian enemies. The hieroglyphic titles 
assigned to Augustus swiftly evolve from “Caesar” (occa¬ 
sionally even without a cartouche, a few times qualified as 
“Roman Conqueror” or “Foreigner”), to the age-old term 
Pr ’ 3 (“Pharaoh”), to the standard “Caesar Autokrator (Em¬ 
peror)”—the latter two cartouches appear throughout the 
temple at Dendur. 

The Emperor’s motive for and concept of the memorial 
shrine to Pihor and Petesi should be viewed in the historical 
and architectural context outlined above. That is, all aspects 
of Roman-sponsored public art and architecture in the 
newly conquered province have a political dimension. 11 If 
Griffith’s identification of Qeper/Kuper is correct, it is evi¬ 
dence that the selection of the dedicatees for the temple at 
Dendur was not simply a genuflection to the ancient Egypt- 
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ian custom of deifying those who drowned in the Nile. 12 Au¬ 
gustus was, at the same time, specifically honoring three Nu¬ 
bian exemplars of Roman pietas : the Dendur shrine was a 
memorial to local fidelity and loyalty to the new imperial or¬ 
der. That function depends on the fact (not mentioned in the 
inscriptions) that Pihor and Pedesi, through their father Ku- 
per, were tied to the new regime. The riverside sandstone 
structure also served as a backhanded slap to the Meroitic 
Prince and the Candace-Queen: the images of Emperor- 
Pharaoh Augustus were a concrete symbol reminding the lo¬ 
cal population of the continuity and stability of Roman rule. 

In this scenario, Kuper was more than just a father in a hi¬ 
eroglyphic formula. He had been an appointed official later 
killed in action—or captured, then executed—by enemies of 
the Roman state. His nominal presence on the monument re¬ 
inforced the message that the raiders from Meroe, who 
scorned the pact negotiated by Gallus, had been repulsed, 
punished, and contained. The loyal youths (as Griffith con¬ 
jectures) were downed during the recent incursions or while 
fleeing north to imperial protection. Thanks to a conspicu¬ 
ous Egypto-Roman shrine, however, the memory of a mortal 
father and the images of his two sanctified sons live forever. 
The proposed connection, graphic and epigraphic, between 
Philae, Meroe, and Dendur seems to me historically and po¬ 
litically reasonable—but it works only if Kuper was in fact 
an ally of the Prefect. Griffith’s ingenious hypothesis unites 
Egyptian religious tradition and Roman imperial policy, 
thereby applying a final evidentiary touch to an effective 
program of Augustan propaganda. 

There are a million stories along the Nile in Lower Nubia 
and just off Fifth Avenue in mid-Manhattan. This has been 
one of them. 

NOTES 

I am well aware that several of the following endnotes cite German 
sources that might alarm non-academic readers; those who are Umlaut-shy 
should not panic. A couple of these books (especially Holbl’s) have mar- 
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velous illustrations, maps, charts; others are absolutely necessary for the 
record. 


1. An extensive description, with photographs, of the carvings on the 
temple and a transcription, with occasional commentary, of the accompa¬ 
nying hieroglyphs was published by Aylward M. Blackman, The Temple of 
Dendur. Les Temples Immerges de la Nubie (Cairo 1911). 

2. For details and photographs of this project see Torgny Save-Soder- 
bergh, ed., Temples and Tombs of Ancient Nubia (New York 1987) and 
Joycelyn Gohary, Guide to the Nubian Monuments on Lake Nasser (Cairo 
1998). In 1838, long before the Lake Nasser projects, Duke Maximilian of 
Bavaria “rescued” a single engraved sandstone block from the temple; it 
now rests in the local museum at Banz, Austria; see Gabriele and Jochen 
Hallof, “Dendur: The Six-Hundred-Forty-Third Stone,” Metropolitan Mu¬ 
seum Journal 33 (1998): 103-108. The best general survey and pictorial 
record of the entire Nubian area during the Roman era is Gunther Holbl, 
Altagypten im Romischen Reich: Der romische Pharao und seine Tempel II: 
Die Tempel des romischen Nubien (Mainz 2004). 

3. Until the 1978 the only witnesses to Gallus’s own work were out-of¬ 
context phrases quoted by ancient critics and commentators. Then, in the 
rubbish pit of a legionary garrison at Qasr Ibrim (a site threatened by the 
waters of Lake Nasser) a papyrus was discovered; it contained portions of 
several poems and one complete quatrain by Gallus. This tattered sheet, 
now on display at Cairo’s Egyptian Museum, is the oldest surviving text of 
Latin literature; see R. D. Anderson, P. J. Parsons, and R. G. M. Nisbet, 
“Elegiacs by Gallus from Qasr Ibrim,” Journal of Roman Studies 69 
(1979): 125-55. 

4. The stela, originally about 5x2.5 feet, was split lengthwise down its 
center, probably during the Meroitc raid in 25 bc; there is no hint that his 
victory monument was purposely damaged following the unspecified dis¬ 
grace and suicide of Cornelius Gallus. The two sections were reused in the 
foundation of an altar set in front of a small Roman temple dedicated to the 
Emperor Augustus in 13/12 bc on Philae; the recovered plaque is now on 
display in Cairo’s National Museum of Archaeology. For up-to-date schol¬ 
arly comment on every aspect of this stela and its inscriptions, see Fried- 
helm Hoffmann, Martina Minas-Nerpel, Stefan Pfeiffer, Die dreisprachige 
Stele des C. Cornelius Gallus (= Archiv fur Papyrus Forschung 9) (Berlin: 
Walter de Gruyter, 2009). Another recent scholar exonerates the Prefect of 
stela-based hubris and doubts any damnatio memoriae, but his manipula¬ 
tion of POxy 37.2820 as evidence for a planned putsch by Gallus will not 
float; see Timo Stickler, “Gallus amore peribat ”?: Cornelius Gallus und die 
Anfdnge der augusteischen Herrschaft in Aegypten (- Althistorische Studien 
der Universitat Wurzburg 2) (Rahden/Westf. 2002), 19-23 and 58; 27-39, 

5. Aldred, MMAB 36.1: 30. 

6 . Strabo reports that, when pressed by attacking Roman troops, the 
Meroitic Queen “offered to restore the prisoners brought from Syene 
[Aswan] and the statues” (Geographica 17.1.54). 
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7. P. L. Shinnie and R. J. Bradley, “The Murals from the Augustus Tem¬ 
ple, Meroe,” in William K. Simpson and Whitney M. Davis, eds., Studies in 
Ancient Egypt, the Aegean, and the Sudan: Essays in Honor of Dows Dun¬ 
ham on the Occasion of his 90th Birthday (Boston 1981), 167-72. 

8. F. Ll. Griffith, “Meroitic Studies IV: The Great Stela of Prince Akinizaz 
(Continued),” Journal of Egyptian Archaeology 4.2/3 (1917), 167 and 168. 

9. A significant philological objection to a central element in Griffith’s in¬ 
terpretation has been raised by Karl-Heinz Priese, who finds no direct ref¬ 
erences to Rome or Romans on the stela; see “Vra und ‘3m, das Land 
Irame. Ein Beitrag zur Topographie des Sudan im Altertum,” Altorientalis- 
che Forschungen 1 (1974): 10-12. 

10. A conversation with Christine Lilyquist, former Curator of the 
Egyptian Collection at the Met, confirmed that Aldred was not in New 
York while he wrote the Dendur issue. Thus, his vivid descriptions of the 
wall carvings derive from books (primarily Blackman’s)—another reason 
for at least a brief verbal nod to Griffith’s genetic link with the frontier pol¬ 
icy of the first Prefect. 

11. At one of the peaks of pharaonic power during the New Kingdom, 
Rameses the Great (13th century bc) built a string of temples throughout 
Nubia; his purposes were to demonstrate Egyptian power, publicize his own 
sovereignty, and introduce the gods of the Two Lands to the region along 
the Nile up to the fourth cataract. See Christine Desroches Noblecourt, Le 
secret des temples de la Nubie (Paris 1999). 

12. Herodotus writes, “If anyone, Egyptian or foreigner, is found 
drowned in the Nile or killed by a crocodile, there is the strongest obliga¬ 
tion on the people from the nearest town to have the body embalmed in the 
most elaborate manner and buried in a consecrated burial-place . . . the 
priests alone prepare the corpse for burial and place it in the tomb, as if it 
were something more than the body of a man” ( Histories 2.90). Behind the 
original temple at Dendur was a room cut into the rocky incline, perhaps 
intended as the burial chamber of one or both of Kuper’s sons. (Here I con¬ 
scientiously avoid application of the word “martyr/witness” to the youths 
or their father; that term is best left for the pagan protesters at Alexandria 
and the Christian victims of the Great Persecution.) 
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